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affirmative, and was received under the care of Presby- 
tery. He was, however, refused ordination as an Bvan-| 
gelist, because his reasons fo: wishing it were not deem- 
ed sufficient. 

Mr. Magill demurred, and said, in words as nearly as 
I can recollect—* if we understood some articles in the 
confession of faith according to their obvious meaning, he 
could not adopt it.” This was the ground of his rejec- 
tion, and nothing else. He was allowed, however, to 
specify the articles to which he objected—had some 
conversation with the moderator, and replied to some 
queries from other members; not as an examination, but 
simply, to satisfy him whether Presbytery did or did not 
hold to the confession of faith according to his view of 
its obvious meaning. Afier the cenversation he had 
leave to withdraw his request. Declining to do so, and 
wishing the Presbytery to give a full aud unequivocal ex- 
pression of their views of his case, his application was 
rejected by an unanimous vote. After Mr. Magill’s re- 
ply to the question relative to the adoption of the con- 
fession of faith, nothing further was needed. The con- 
versation alluded to was allowed, because the Presby- 
tery were anxious that the way might be clear for his 
ordination. 

Now, I would ask, what else could the Presbytery do? 
It was obvious to them, and to most of Mr Magill’s 
friends who were present, that there was but one course 
they could pursue. The applicant said he could not 
** sincerely receive and adopt the confession of faith,” and 
the Presbytery said, we cannot, then, receive you. Such 
are the facts in this unpleasant case. ‘To the truth of 
them, I have no doubt Mr. Magill himself, and all who 
were present, would subscribe. And it is hoped that 
when they are known, discussions, founded on misappre- 
hension, or misinformation of the case, may cease, and 
the churches and the ministers of the churches, be satis- 
fied, that the Presbytery of Georgia in this case have 
done no wrong. 

But the author of “ notes and remarks,” says, ‘* we 
should be slow to condemn him for errors imputed to 
bim by an Act and Testimony Presbytery.” We impu- 
ted no errors to Mr. Magill. He said he could not con- 
sistently with his views be a Presbyterian—and we said, 
we cannot, therefore, consistently with ours, make you 
one. This is the * head and front of our offending.” 

But the Georgia Presbytery is an ‘* Act and Testimo- 
ny Presbytery,” and consequently incapable in the view 
of this writer of judging righteous judgment. Now it 
happens that the Presbytery of Georgia, is not an Act 





and Testimony Presbytery. The Presbytery never adopt- 
ed the “ Act aud Testimony,” nor any other, except the| 
Bible, and Confession of Faith. Aud wot an indvidual| 
within our limits, minister or layman, ever signed the | 
document called the Act and Testimony. It is true the| 
commissioner to the last General Asseinbly was directed | 
to attend the Pittsburg convention, and vote as in his 
judgment the good of the church required. But, wheth- 
er the Presbytery approves, or otherwise, of the Act 
and Testimony, does not appear from any act of theirs 
on the subject. 

I am not disposed to extend my remarks beyond these 
few on the case of Mr. Magiil and the Presbytery—my 
feelings revolt from all such controversy. I will simply 
ask, Mr. Editor, in conclusion, whether the reflections of 
the author of “ notes and remarks” towards the alumni 
of Yale College, members of the Presbytery uf Geor- 
gia, made, so far as appears, from the simple or single 
- fact, that they could not conscientiously vote for the re- 
ception of one asa Presbyterian, who unhesitatingly de- 
elared that he could not receive aud adopt “ex animo,” the 
confession of faith, were the dictate of Christian court- 
esy, aad the lawof love? 1 deem them exceedingly un- 
kind. The writer must have been aware that they 
were calculated, if not intended, to make the impression 





on the public mind, that the settlement of these “ aluzoni 


of Yale” at the south, was iuduced by merely mercena. 


ry motives. Lt would not become me to deny the as. 
sertion of one ‘* who had seen that northern born ministers 
going southward, sometimes become too southern to be 
very useful.” On the score of usefulness, for one, | 
coufess I have nothing to boast of—but much to lament, 
But when I see others of my brethren more useful, ez- 
celling in good works, and wise in winning souls, I hope 
I have a heart to rejoice in their successes and to bid 
them God speed. NATHANIEL A. PRATT. 

Darien, Dec. 31, 1835. 

Nores. 

1. We have some knowledge of the Rev. Nathaniel 
A. Pratt, of Darien ; and know him to be a man of ap 
excellent and lovely spirit. If all ministers were like 
him, there would be more peace and more purity ia 
the churches. Had we known when we penned our 
former remarks, that the letter on which we were com- 
menting was written to him, and that he, not caring 
meddle with such business, sent it to somebody else; 
and that the third person into whose hands the lewer 
thus came, was the one who gave it to the public,—we 
should have said so, and should have been careful to 
shield Mr. N. A. Pratt from any unfavorable imput- 
tion. That he believed the statements of the leter 
‘from a distinguished minister in Connecticut,” we can 
suppose without the least diminution of our affection 
aud respect. He left New England in 1820, when thet 
‘* distinguished minister’ was at the height of his useful- 
ness; and he has had no opportunity of seeing the un- 


happy change which has taken place since then, in that , 


minister’s habits and pursuits. Indeed we regard the 
great body of those who join in the cry against New- 
Haven, as far more sinned against than sinving. 

2. The writer of the preceding communication de- 
nies that there is in the Presbytery of Georgia any min- 
ister, an alumnus of Yale College, who, by marriage 
with a large estate, has become like Abraham rich ia 
men servapts and women servants. We know very 
little about the names and boundaries of the different 
presbyteries in Georgia ; and therefore we spoke of the 
State of Georgia. Yet it is our impression that the iv- 
dividual we had particularly in view, is a member of the 
Presbytery of Georgia. Certainly that individual is re- 
ported among his old acquaintances in this part of the 
couutry, to be rich in the manner deseribed. Whether 


| it be that the estate is only in expectation, and not ip 


possession—or that the property is secured to his wife 
and her children, and does not belong to him at all—or 
that the men servants and women servants have all beea 
emancipated—or that the whole story is as much a mis- 
take as the story of Dv. Taylor's students turning out 
to be perfectionists ;—we have no means of determm- 
ing. 

3. Itseems that we were not rightly informed respect 
ing the ground of Mr. Magill’s being not received by the 
Presbytery of Georgia. Certainly we are very happy 
to be corrected. Our information on the point was 
merely this. The letter on which we were comment 
ing, spoke of Mr. Magill’s “ examiuation” and of his be- 
ing “‘ unanimously rejected,” as if the latter were cow 
sequent upon the former. We kuew from another 
source that so far as there was any examination it re 
ferred to the topics of con-ereated sin, and transferred 
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sio, and that on those points Mr. Magill did express his/ letter of its power for mischief, by exposing the incor- 
belief that every sinner becomes a sinner by his own art.| rectuess of its statements, the recklessness of its spirit, 


Putting the two things together, we inferred—errone- | 


ously as it seems—that Mr. M. was rejected on that 
ground. 

The writer of the letter now before us, seems to inti- 
mate that a Presbytery which makes it a cardinal poiut 
that every sinner becomes a sinner by the act of his 
Creator, or of his progenitor, and not by his own act, 
might reasonably be held in no great estimation. We 
trust then that on the subjects of sin con-created, and of 
sio transferred, he agrees with Mr. M., and holds “ that 
every sinner becomes a sinner by his own act.” 

4: “ But,” says Mr. N. A. Pratt, ** the Georgia Pres- 
bytery is an “act and testimony preshytery, and con- 
sequently incapable, iu the view of this writer, of judg- 
ing righteous judgment.” This is going a little too 
fast. We only said that ‘* we should be slow to con- 
demo Mr. M. for errors imputed to him by an act and 
testimony presbytery.” ‘This, we conceive is consid- 
erably short of the opinion that such a presbytery is in- 
capable of judging righteous judgment, 

It is denied, however, that the Presbytery of Geor- 
giais av act and testimony presbytery. Our knowl- 
edge on that subject was derived mostly from the letter 
on which we were commenting. That letter was writ- 
ten to a member of the act and testimony convention. 
It was published expressly to promote the act and testi- 
mony cause. Were we not right in our application of 
that phrase ? Were any but act and testimony men 
invited to attend the act and testimony convention? If 
the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia had seut Mr. 
Barnes—if the Presbytery of Cincinnati had sent Dr. 
Beecher—if the third Presbytery of New York had sent 
Dr. Peters—would such delegates have been received ? 
Whether the Presbytery of Georgia entered the act and 
testimony on its records—whether the members of the 
Presbytery signed that instrument—are questions which 
did not eater into our minds, and which do not now seem 
to us important. 

5. The writer of the letter now before us, thinks that 
some of our remarks respecting Alumni of Yale Col- 
lege, members of the Presbytery of Georgia, * were 
exceedingly unkind.” If those remarks had been ap- 
plied to him, they would have been unkind. If they 
had been thrown out without any occasion making such 
remarks necessary, they would have been unkind. But 
perhaps persons entirely disinterested, may form a dif- 
ferent estimate of their unkindness. We found, in the 
public papers, a letter addressed to an alumnus of Yale) 
College in the State of Georgia, and purporting to be! 
published by the person to whom it was addressed, 
with large attestations in respect to the dignity and em- 
inence of the writer,—which letter was filled with sweep- 
img and unjust imputations against a large class of| 
ministers whose character is the property of the Church- 
es; and against a great and venerable institution which 
God has not yet ceased to bless; and against revivals 
of religion which are spoken of with gratitude to God 
1 thousands of Christian families, and by thousands of 
individuals who in those revivals have been boru again. 
Having some responsibility as concerned in conducting 





‘religious journal, we deemed it our duty to disarm ihe 


and some of the public relations of its author and en- 
dorser. Now in such a case we affirm that there is no 
unkindness in speaking that which is true, and which 
is to the purpose, however hardly the truth may bear 
upon individuals concerned. We affirm too that the 
man who having beev born and nurtured in New Eng- 
land, and going to the South as a miuister of the gospel, 
settles upon a plantation, not merely as the negroes’ 
minister, but as the negroes’ master, is not the best of 
all judges on questions of orthodoxy. He is not very 
good authority on points of New England theology. 
Certainly his opinions will not pass in New England, 
without many grains of allowance. Nor will the en- 
dorsement of such an one, give great authority to ca- 
lumnious charges against one of the most honored insti- 
tutions of New England. The allusions then, which are 
complained of, were made not in the spirit of unkind- 
ness, but ouly because they were pertinent to our pur- 
pose of taking away from that letter its power to do 
mischief. 

Mr. Magill must not be held responsible for the ex- 
pression “that northern born ministers, going South- 
ward, sometimes become ioo Southern to be very use- 
ful.”” The statement is ours, not his. The writer of 
these remarks had often conversed with Mr. Magill ov 
the importance of native Southern men becoming min- 
isters at the South. Northern men laboring there can- 
not but labor at a disadvantage. H they hold fast their 
northern dislike to the priuciple of mvoluutary servitude, 
—no matter how discreet or sileut they may be on that 
point—they are liable to suspicion, so loug as they are 
not slave-holders. If they become slave-hokders, their 
usefulness is materially lessened. A southern man, 
born a slave-holder, may be respected at the North—as 
a man of the very loftiest and sternest principle. But 
when a mau born at the north, and trained to the ab- 
horrence of slavery, enters voluntarily into the relations 
of aslave-holder; he may talk about Abrakam, and he 
may talk about Onesimus, till he is venerable with gray 
hairs, and he can never make himself venerable in the 
eyes of his brother slave-holder. We believe that Mr. 
Magill felt himself under the greater obligation to labor 
in the ministry at the South, because he saw the peculiar 
necessity of a native ministry in that state of society, 
As we believed, so we spoke. 

6. Mr. N. A. Pratt not only had no agency in the 
publication of the letter to Georgia, but thinks its pub- 
lication was unwise For our part we have the satisfac- 
tion of believing that the publication of that letter has 
resulted in good ; and we are ready to wish that when- 
ever such letters are written, they may fall into the 
hands of some one sufficiently ‘ unwise’ to give them to 
the public. A few more such exposures of the mauner 
in which the war against the Theological Professors in 
Yale College and other ministers in Connecticut, has 
been carried on for the past eight years,—and the men 
whose whisperings and scatterin, of ambiguous voices 
have gove far to produce whatever misapprehension has 
existed in New England, would fall iato the pit which 
their own hands have digged. 
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CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 
Bishop Griswold made the following remarks in his 
official address to the Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, waich lately met in New Hampshire : 

Permit me again to remind you of what is, in my 
judgment, too generally neglected, the duty of loving 
those who love the Lord Jesus Christ: of blessing 
God for all the good which others do, and cultivating 
union, harmony and good will among all Christian 
people: which is more than all burnt offerings and 
sacrifice. 
call it, coaxing or flattering others to be of our persua- 
sion; it 1s obeying the Gospel; it is following the 
example of the apostles, and doing more to promote 
religion, than a thousand argTiments, or an age of 
contention. ‘To love those who love our Saviour, 
and because they love him, is the best evidence that 
we are his, 

In speaking of other Christians, you cannot be too 
cautious, not to be uncharitable, nor to injure religion. 
What we can with truth and seasonably say in their 
praise, wil! generally have a good effect. To speak 
of their faults seldom does any good, and has almost 
always some bad effect, upon ourselves or upon oth- 
ers. Let us not boastingly compare ourselves with 
others, but think much of our own faults. If other 
Christians are sometimes unhappily divided, let us 
** not be high minded, but fear ;”—let us pray to God 
to unite and bless them, and let us take heed to our- 
selves and avoid the folly of needless contention. 





For the Intelligencer. 
CHRISTIAN UNION.—No. 1. 
Our Saviour prayed for those who should believe on 
his name; “that they all might be one.” John xvii. 


This is not, what pride and bigotry may} 


| of disunion which are highly criminal and which may 
| justly be held up to the reprobation of all Christians and 
of all men. 

| 1, Unkind and reproachful language in speaking of 
jeach others peculiar sentiments and discipline. The 
members of one denomination may rightiully animad. 
| vert on the sentiments and disciplive ofanother. They 
| may rightfully oppose by fair and scriptural argamem, 
| whatever they sup; use to be erropeous or even injudi- 
cious. But they may not violate the rules of common 
and Christian courtesy in so doing. ‘They may not re- 
proach and defame one another. Wrong is often done 
in this way. When animadverting upon the peculiar 
| ties of different denominations we are apt to forget that 
they are our brethren; and to lose that brotherly kind. 
ness which ought uever to be separated from the fiater- 
nal relation; which every brother has a right to claim, 
and which we cannot withhold without injury both tw 
ourselves as individual Christians, to the churches with 
which we are respectively connected, and to the cause 
of Christ generally. 

2. Exaggerated representations of each others pecu- 
liar sentiments and usages. In speaking of the sep- 
timents and usages of different denominations, we 
ought always to speak the exact truth. To repre- 
sent persous as holding exaggerated and distorted views 
cf their professed and real sentiments, is wrong. Such 
represeviations have beeu common in respect to de- 
nomiuational differences. But they have vot been in- 
nocent or harmless. How often has the Calvinist de- 
scribed the faith of the Arminian, in terms which no 
judicious Arminian would assent to for a moment; 
and which represented that system as most puerile 
and ridiculous? How often has the Arminian carica- 
tured the faith of the Calvinist in an equally extray- 
agant and disingenuous manrer? In giving curren- 
cy to these distorted views of the faith of brethren, 
we are guilty of a wrong. Such representations have 
done immense injury. They have conwibuted much 





26—23. Llis precepts were in strict accordapce with 
his prayers; “ This is my commandment that ye love 
one another as I have loved you.” How far this pray- 
er lias been answered, and huw far this precept has as 
yet been obeyed on earth, can be ascertained by a refer- 
ence to the annals of the church, Looking back on the 
1 on the present. we are compelled to 





vast and aroun 
ee! that the will of our divine Saviour 
he subject of Christian union, has as yet been imper- 


in reference to 


to kindie aad perpetuate the flames of animosity, aud 
to alienate from each other those who ought to be 
bound together ia bonds of strictest amity. 

3. Attaching undue importavee to our own denom- 
inational peculiarities. Our denominational peculiar- 
ities may be important, but if persons can be regen 
erated and sanctified without them, they are of course 
not all important. We admit that persons can be re- 
generated aud sanctified by the clristian faith as held 
in all the orthodox churches. We know very well 
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i 

\ 

{ xctly aecomplished. 
t! 
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Those whose daily prayer is, 

iat God's will may be done, have much occasion to 
, ber at the throne of grace in refer to this partic- | 
ut ar department of that will Wie occasion to} 
pray the prayer of Christ in reference to ourscives and | 
fe low Christians; That all of every denomination may 
be ore in affection and strive together for the promotion | 
of that bolin among all ‘wen without which uone shall | 
see the Lord. 

That there is a ciiminal want of Christian auien 
aween the members of different d minations whi 
yecognise each other as partakers ike saving faith, 





{ . 
is geverally admitted; and the fact is generally de- | 


taching them- 





| others in consequenes 


that the Holy Spirit has vot confined His saving in- 
fluences to any oue of these detiominations exclusive 
lv, or even chiefly ; but has oper ited powerfully aud 
t not therelore, to exalt 
our devominational pecu 
Lt uot to undervalue the faith of 
of its supposed deficiency in these 


eflectually in all. We oug 


ourselves ta conscquence of 
liarities ; 





aba we ou 


respects, while it proves an effectual wneans of grace to 
those who hold it in sincerity. ‘Those who think toe 
highly of themselves, are sure to despise others; and 
peculiarities of thei: own Ge- 


those who over-rate the 


nomination, are equality sure to undervalue the differeut 





plored. Persons ‘re not criminal in , faith of others however slight these differences may be- 
selves to different existing church iv giving a pre-| bt is sot becoming in any of us to claim that we are per 
ference iv their affections and support, to tac church of feet in knowledge, aud in proportion as we are seuside 
their considerate and conseiencie choice. An uaa-lof our own imperfection ia this respect, wo sh ll ioox 
voida! liversity of sentiment a with indulgence on the supposed or even real eriors ol 
equally the trae friends of Christ renders brtthren who are partakers of the same grace, aud hews 
of different denominations expea t for the preseat,! of the same heavenly inheritance with ourselves. 


and probably for many years to come. AN iiher are 


mivisters to be censured for preachia, privatc mem 
hers fur advocating the peculia ' f ay 
ticular church All this onght to be done as long as 


tertained us al 


those sentiments are conscientiously cn 
part of the insy ired truth which God has reveale 
the direction and benefit of man. her 


Rutt 


AMBROSE. 


THE REPLY. 


The following is the reply of Brother Leavitt to the 


| for | Letter of bis Correspondent in a Slaveholding St:te, 


tiucre are acts inserted in our last. 
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Dear Brother—The spirit and general sentiments 
of your excellent letter has given me mach pleasure, 
and I take great pleasure in replying to your inqui- 
ries. In regard to the personal request contained, | 
doubt whether it will be in my power, consistently 
with other claims, to insert the article referred to. Lt 
is an interesting document, but would occupy more 
space than we can afford to documents of a local 
character, and that are not fully such as we can ap- 
prove. ‘The ungenerous use already made of the 
one in question, by castern cavillers, shows us the 
importance of caution in this matter. We shail, 
probably, publish with pleasure the next document 
from the same quarter. 

On the question of “common ground,” we pre- 
sume our brother hardly expects the Anti-Slavery 
Society to change their ground, at this hour of the 
day. After having taken their ground so deliberate- 
ly, and been so often driven to re-examine it, after 
having suffered so much for it, and seen it gaining 
such unlooked-for triumphs, they were unworthy 
champions of a great moral and national reiorm, 
could they now retreat to a lower and less effective 
position. No, brother, Immepiareism is the true 
doctrine, and it is that which has done the work. 
The clamors of the friends of slavery are proof 
enough to show what they fear—what they know 
will destroy their idol. It is the principle that SLA- 
VERY iS SIN, and the cvrollary, that being a sin 
it ought to be immediately abandoned by all who are 
guilty of it—by legislatures who enact it and individ- 
uals who commit it. 

In regard to the apprehended difference between 
the abolitionists and yourself, there are two distinc- 
tions to be observed, by which you wili be able to 
judge what the difference is, and I think you will see 
that the abolitionists are consistent, and you are in- 
consistent, in carrying out the great fundamental doc- 








trines on which we are agreed. 

The first is the distinction between } 
servant. This is studiously kept out of view by all 
our northern apologists for slavery, and by all those 
who quote the Bible as sanctioning slavery. You 
will find the distinction well laid down by Blackstone 
aud Kent, in their respective commentaries. ‘* A 
slave,” says the Louisiana code, “is one who is in 
the power of a master to whom he beloiigs: the 
waster may sell him, dispose of his person, his in- 
dustry, his labor: he can do nothing, possess nothing, 
nor acquire any thing but which must belong to his 
master.— Code, Art. 3.“ Slaves,”’ says the statute 
of Svuth Carolina, * shall be deemed in law to be 
chattels personal to all intents and purposes whatso- 
ever.” —Brevard’s Digest, p. 229. “in contem- 
plation of law,” Chancellor Kent, “* slaves are 
considered as things, or property, rather than per- 
sous."—Aent Com. vol. 1, p. 253. “A 
says Blackstone, “the moment he arrives in Ene- 
land, fails under the protection of the 
lar becomes f 


slave and a 


says 
«ls \ , 
slave, 


laws, and so 
a freeman.” —Black. C'om. i. 217. 

A servant is one who is bound to render service to 
aastuer; and it makes no difference whether he is 
bound by his own voluntary contract or by operation 
flaw. Here the master has a right io the service, 
and } property ia that servicer, as in the case of a mi- 
for child, or an aslave. All 


pprentice, or even 
slaves are 


3 but 


scorvant 


all servants are not slaves; 
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servant being the generic term. Slavery, then, 1s 
PROPERTY IN MAN. All the adjuncts of slavery grow 
out of this. Destroy this, and slavery is no more. 
Substitute any other obligation of service, and 
though it may be ever so unjust, or oppressive, or 
absurd, yet it is not slavery. 

It follows from the very definition of slavery, that 
a slave can have no personal rights legally secur sd 
to him. His person being by law the property of 
the master, all his personal rights vest in his maste r. 
The moment you admit a person to become a part y 
to vindicate personal rights in a court of justice, "he 
ceases to be a slave. ‘fhe slive trade is a necessa; ry 
incident of slavery. Property that cannot be boug ‘it 
and sold, ceases to be property. An advocate o f 
slavery (A. D. Sims of South Carolina) in a pamph:- 
let published in 1834, thus argues the matter :— 
** Slaves are rightfully made property, and hence we 
infer the right of transfer as an incident.” 

For the same reason, slaves cannot contract leg: i 
marriage If they could, they would be no longe -r 
slaves. The husband and wife acquire by mairiag: +, 
under the law of God, a right in each other’s perso: 1, 
incompatible with the master’s alleged right of prog >- 
erty. So argues Mr. Sims, “ Slaves cannot make a 
civil contract; as to this, they are entirely under th e 
power and control of the master. Matriage amon g 
slaves, therefore, is not a legal contract,” and “if th 
inaster be unfortunate merely, aad the slave be sol 1 
and the marriage tie be broken, then if guilt atiac |: 
at all, it is to the slave, who formed the tio a 
cognizant of the uncertainty.” 

And as to the pursuit of happiness, generally, le 


conne 


says the slave “is not allowed to seek his h Ippiness 
and personal comfort according to the suggestions of 
his own will,” for “this would be to abolisn slavery.” 


a al ° 
I nus you see that these ppressive CoNnsequt neces 


are inseparable from slavery—ihat the “ principle of 
slavery” is property in man, and that what you 
would Lave done uamcdiately, cannot be done but by 


l think, tiere- 
fore, that you and I are agreed, that it is the duty of 
the legislature or th 


the immediate abolition of slavery. 


people in the State of —-—- 
that State 


sible that we might differ somewhat as 


immediately to abolish slavery in 
though it is | 


to the arrangements which they ought to tablish 
consequent upon such abolition. 

2. The other distinction to be observed is between 
slavery as a system and slaveholding as an act—in- 
cluding also that between th duty of tl overnm 


to abolish slavery by law, and the duty of individual 


slaveholders to em neipate their own slaves by thei: 
ownact. itis plain that a system may be * a gicut 
moral and political cvii” as established by law, 
while at the same time individuals might not be euil- 
ty of any sin in the matter, unless it be thet of n 
using their influence S zens to have the evil co: 


rected, but holding a man as property assumes also 


the « icler of an individual aci and a persoval 


wronz. Whoever holds a man as a slave, robs that 
The 
degree of his guilt in the sight of God depenas on a 
variety 


man of lis highest property—his own perso. 


ol ciicumstiiices, his means of knowing the 


truth, &c. But the ACT of slaveholding is, doubt- 
k 8, hothing lows thas rebbery in the highest deg-ee. 
Mihi pi hpoc!,, t, the Yerglar, the highway man, the pi- 
rato, ¢ ‘ iherer, all | lo new Vie- 
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tim what the slaveholder takes, the ownership of him- 
self. Each individual slaveholder, then, has a duty 
to perform, out of a wise regard to his own standing 
with his Maker, to clear himself from sin. And this 
he cannot do but by ceasing to bea slaveholder. 
While he remains so, he continues that ACT of 
holding property in man. No human laws can bind 
aman to sin, or furnish an excuse for continued 
transgression of God’s laws. Hence the duty of in- 
dividual slaveholders is immediate emancipation, let 
the laws be what they may. At the same time, hu- 
manity (to say nothing of what they owe for past ser- 
vices unrequited) binds masters to do the best they 
can to secure the welfare, and promote the happiness 
and improvement of those they emancipate. But no 
care for their comfort, no liberality, no sleepless anx- 
iety, nor tears, nor alms, can sadsfy an enlightened 
conscience, or meet the claims of God’s law, while 
the ACT is continued, of holding men as property. 
‘Now, are we agreed in the main principles, and 
differing only in some matters of expediency?” Or 
are you fighting with “the system,” while we do bat- 
tle with the personal ACT, grappling the slavehold- 
er’s conscience with hooks of steel, and holding him 
to the question of immediately clearing himself from 
the personal guilt of robbing his neighbor? Let this 
be the ** common ground,” and we give you our right 
hand, for here alone are we impregnable. Only this 
can cower the “ hellish, ruthless, cruel and unpiinci- 
pled” spirit of slavery. By the rapid extension of 
this, asd in no other way, can the horrors you antici- 
pate be averted from our beloved country. Let sla- 
very be abolished by this, and you bind all our nation 
together in bonds of love and gratitude. Extinguish 
this, and give passion sway, and—may God avert it. 
Let me hear from you again, and believe me your 
brother, JOSHUA LEAVITT. 





Roll on that joyful day, 

When tyranny’s proud sway, 
Stern as the grave— 

Shall to the ground be hurl'd, 

And freedom’s flag, unfurled, 

Shall wave throughout the world, 
O’er every slave. 


Trump of glad jubilee! 
Echo o’er land aud sea, 
Freedom for all. 
Let the glad tidings fly, 
And every tribe reply, 
Glory to God on high, 
At Slavery’s fall. 


A COMPARISON 
BETWEEN FREE LABOR AND SLAVE LABOR. 


The slave is bought, sometimes at a very high price; 
in free labor there is no such investment of capital. 
The slave «oes not care how slowly o. carelessly he 
works; itis the freeman’s interest to do his business 
well and quickly. The slave is indifferent how mauy 
tools he spoils; the freeman hasa motive to be careful. 
The freeman wil. be honest for reputation’s sake; but 
a slave has no care for reputation, while his poverty aud 
sense of wrong both urge him to steal from his master. 
A salary must be paid to an overseer to compel the slave 
to work; the freeman is impelled by the desire of in- 
creasing the comforts of himself and family. 

Mrs. Child. 

Whenever the option exists to employ, a¢ an equal 








hire, free or slave labor, the former will be decid 
preferred. It is more capable, more diligent, more faith, 
fal, and in every respect inore worthy of confidence. k 
is believed that no where iu the farming portioufof ty 
U. 8. would slave labor be generally employed, if i, 
proprietors were not tempted to raise slaves by the high 
price of the southern market, which keeps it up in his 
own.—Henry Clay. 

The labor of a West India slave costs about thrice x 
much as it would if executed by a free man. 

Dr. Anderson, 

A West [ndia planter found by experiment that sy 
slaves, stimulated by the offer of a premium, did mor 
work in the same time, than eighteen who were drivey 
by the lash.— Hodgson. 

The mind of aslave, while a slave, is like a wate 
without its main-spriug. You may take hold of ix 
hands by direct physical force and move them round, 
but you cannot make them go alone. The self-moving 

owerisgone. But make that slave a freeman, restor 
is long-lost, but inalienable rights, and by that singk 
act, you have put the maiu-spring back again.—Phelp. 


THE FATAL MISTAKE 


OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, IN CONSIDERING Po- 
PERY, IN THIS COUNTRY, A RELIGIOUS AND 
NOT A POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 


No. 4. 


The Holy Alliance have already obtained sucha 
foot hold, and possess such facilities for the accom 
plishment of their work, that if Americans do mt 
speedily and generally awake, the last hope of th 
friends of rational liberty will perish. 

Fe.ttow Citizens:—Your land is already geo 
graphically divided into episcopal and arch episcopi 
jurisdictions, which are consigned to the government 
of arch bishops and bishops appointed by and ame 
nable to the court of Rome. ‘That you may know 
something about a catholic bishop, read the oath 
which pope Clement the VIIL. framed for all the pre 
lates of the papal hierarchy. It is, as near as I have 
been able to translate it from the latin, which is before 
me, in the following words: “ I will be faithful and 
obedient to our lord the pope, and to his successors. 
I will not disclose to any one the designs of the pope, 
that may be made known to me. I will be a coaé- 
jutor to the pope of Rome, and to the government d 
holy Peter, to defend and protect them from all mes. 
I will make it my chief care to preserve, defend, ia 
crease and extend the laws, worship and authority @ 
the holy church of our lord the pope and his succe* 
sors; and whatever in relation to these subjects | 
may discover, that may be done or procured to be 
done, I will make known as quickly as_ possible. 
will persecute to the extent of my abilities all here 
tics, schismatics and rebels against our lord the pope: 

Of these bishops and arch bishops there are, accor 
ing to the * Catholic Laitie’s Directory” printed al 
Baltimore, alrea'y twelve in this country, having & 
der their care three hundred and eighty-two churches 
and three hundred and forty-one priests, with, they 
do not tell us how many, but doubtless more than 0 
million communicants. In addition to this, there & 
in our land at present sixty convents, and other semr 
naries for teaching our young females, most of . 
incorporated, and under the instruction of nuns. 
their colleges for the instruction of males, like ¢ 
ones at Bardstown and St. Louis, I cannot speak pa! 
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ticularly, not having the statistics befure me; but we 
are authorised to conclude that they are in proportion 
to the female institutions and the other papal estab- 
lisbments. 

Of the charter of one of these colleges we happen 
to know something. St. Joseph’s college at Bards- 
town, Kentucky, has a charter from the legislature of 
that state, by which the bishop of Kentucky is ex-of- 
ficio the moderator or dictator of the institution, with 
the privilege of appointing the trustees from among 
his imported priests. Of the character and tendency 
of the female convents, you may inform yourselves 
by reading “* The Secrets of Convents,” or the “ Six 
Months residence in a Convent.” 

These, Americans, are some of the facilities of the 
“ Holy Alliance” for breaking down your liberties. 
Pause for a moment, and survey the whole ground. 
Remember that popery can never reform, till she 
gives up her infallibility and renounces her former 
abominations. Papists may reform; bat how can 
you trust them with the keeping of your liberties, un- 
til thev will renounce their allegiance to a foreign po- 
tentate, and their submission to all the canons of Rome 
and the decrees of her councils? The boast of the 
modein papist is, taat “* Catholicism is always the 
same.” It is consequently, the same in its political 
organization, in its faith, in its claims, and in all its es- 
sential attributes, that it was when it deposed kings 
and overturned kingdoms ; when it instigated the de- 
populating of the settlements of the Waldenses and 
Albigensis, or the Irish massacre, or the St. Bartholo- 
mew’s butchery. Popery is, inits essential attributes, 
a political despotism, and the jesuits are leading the 
American people by degrees to be familiar with its 
character. Read, in confirmation of these facts, the 
account given in the “ Catholic Telegraph” of the 
consecration of the cathedral at St. Louis. It pro- 
ceeds thus: * Four bishops and twenty-cight priests, 
twelve of whom were from twelve different nations, 
with a considerable number of young aspirants to the 
holy ministry, were habited in their appropriate dres- | 
ses. As soon as the procession was organized, the 











pealing of three bells and the thunder of two pieces | spirit to be used as a drink. 


of cannon, raised the hearts of all to God.” Again: 
“When the holy relics were moved towards their new | 
habitation, tlie guns fired a second salute : we felt as if 
the soul of St. Louis, christian lawgiver and hero, 
was in the sound; and that he again led on his victo- 


rious armies in the service of the God of hosts, for | other vice. 
the defense of his religion, his sepulchre and his peo- than individuals in the community might wish. 
When the solemn moment of the consecration it does not follow, that there would be no more than 


ple. 


approached, the drums beat the reville, three of the would be consistent with the public good. 


and the papal subjects? And would they not rejoice 
to have this day dream realized, and see some Peter 
the Hermit leading the papal subjects in this country 
on to victory in defense of their religion ? 

Believe me, Americans, the papists of the nine- 
teenth century, with some honorable exceptions of 
those who have been long among us, are only restrain- 
ed by circumstances from taking possession of our in- 
stitutions. They tell us that they rejoice in fancying 
it already to have taken place. It is not speaking re- 
proachfully of them to say, that they will, according 
to their religious creed and their oath, obey “ the Vi- 
car of Jesus Christ,” who has the keys of heaven 
and hell in his hand 

A Native American, 
St. Louis Observer, 





To the Edit@ of the Religious Intelligencer, 
LICENSE LAWS.—No. 5. 


Dear Sin,—lIn my former numbers, I considered 
the assertion that every man has a right to sell ardent 
spirit, when, and where he pleases, and of course 
that all prohibition of this traffic, is unconstitutional ; 
and showed that the assertion is incorrect. But it is 
said, “ Public opinion will regulate the traffic. As it 
is injurious to the community, and in its nature and 
effects immoral, let information, with regard to it, be 
universally disseminated, and public sentiment will 
put it down; of course no legislation on the subject 
is needful.” Were all men virtuous, and disposed to 
be duly influenced by a correct public sentiment, this 
might be the case. But public sentiment unembodied 
in the form of law, would not, as men now are, put 
down gambling ; nor would it regulate the sale of 
lottery tickets, wholly immoral, and deeply injurivus 
to the community, as those practices are known to 
be; and extensively as iuformation concerning them 
is, or might be communicated. 1 would not regulate 
theft, nor highway robbery, nor murder. No more 
would it regulate that which is one of the known and 
principal causes of these vices, the traffic in ardent 
If by the assertion, that 
“Public opinion will regulate the trade,” it is only 
meant, that, were there no legislation with regard to 
it, no more liquor would be sold than individuals in 
the community might wish, it is true. And the asser- 
tion would be equally true if made concerning any 
There might be no more of it practised, 
But 


Nor that 


star spangled banners were lowered over the balus- | the public good would permit that all laws should be 


trade of the sanctuary.” 


“During divine service, repealed, and all legislation with regard to it cease. 


two of the military stood with drawn swords, one at| There are some men in every community, who can- 


each side of the altar. 
honor, formed expressly for the occasion.” 
The papisis, we are told, on this occasion, in their |! 


They belonged to a guard of |! 


not be reached by public opinion, and from the evil 


of whose vices the community cannot be successful- 


y defended, except by laws, This may be the case 


joy felt as if the soul of St. Louis was there to com- | With regaid to the traffic in ardent spirit, as with re- 


mand instead of American officers. 
they not? Surely, if that despot had commanded the | 


And why should gard to these. 


But it is said, “* Repeal all laws, and lay the trade 





troops, they could have done no more than they did | open to every man, woman and child, who wishes to 
to acknowledge the supremacy of he papal see. But | prosecute it, let there be as many grog-shops as there 

id the papists indeed, in this waking dream, feel that |@fe persons to desire them, let them be opened in all 
Si. Louis, the absolute despot of other days, was in ‘the principal streets and places, as well as in all the 
the city which is called by his name, leading on a/dirty avenues and lanes; let them be set up before 
Victorious papal army in defense of the papal religion | the rich man’s door, as well as the poor man’s hovel ; 
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and the evil will be seen and felt to be such, that the 
whole community will rise as one man, and put them 
down. They will then legislate in such a manner as 
effectually to stop the evil, or defend the community 
from its mischief. Why, I ask, do they not do that 
now? Because there are so many who still drink 
the poison; and of course, deluded as such persons 
ever will be by its influence, think that it does them 
good; and so many more, who by making it, or sel- 
ling it, or importing it, or renting buildings to be oc- 
cupied for the sale of it, or in some way have a sup- 
posed interest, so much concerned in the traffic, that 
they de not choose to have it stopped. Nor till the 
number of such persons in proportion to others is, 
by sober conviction lessened, can it ever be stopped. 
Would that course then which is adapted to increase 
their number tenfold, be likely to work out such a 
result, The number of drinkers &c. is too great 
already, what benefit then could be rationally expect- 
ed from increasing them? especially as to causing the 
evil to cease. This was not the course which was 
taken by the legislature of this commonwealth, and 
various other States, with regard to the immorality of 
selling lottery tickets ; nor by the legislatures of all 
the States with regard to numerous other vices. 
Nor is the rapid and wile spread increase of vice the 
proper way in any case to cure it. 

But say another class of men, “Repeal all laws 
with regard to the selling of ardent spirit; and thus 
remove the sanction which legislation now affords to 
this traffic: and it will be easier to convince men 
that it is wicked, It will become more odious and 
the number who will continue to be engaged in it 
will be greatly lessened. This reason is directly the 
opposite of the one last mentioned ; and so far as it 
ges, completely nullifies it. But it does not follow 
of course, that this is itself, valid. I shall therefore 
consider this more at length in my next letter. 

Truly Yours, 
J. Epwarps, 
Cor. Sec. Am. Temp, Society. 





For the Religious Intelligencer. 

GROG SHOPS. 
As the time of the year is fast approachimg when 
people are in the habit of taking and receiving | 


cw lea- 


ses, Ido carnestly hope that tho who have stores to 
rent will accept the suggestion ol y: correspondent a 

. . ' . ae 
few wecks since, viz. “to use «ll ihe means in thei 


power to get those persons out of their buildings, and 
that hereafter, when they let their stores, to insert in 
their leases a proviso that if any liquor is sold or kept 
in the building, the lease shall be void,’ &c. 30 

I wish to ¢al! the particular attention of the public to 


this topic, at ¥ihis early day, so that no person who pre- | 


tends to be friendty to the temperance cause, and op 


posed to the contin@ance in our city ol what has Leen | 


so justly termed ** the agwer chambers of ireil,”’ eau here- 
after have as an excuse, for having bis | uildin: s6-9e- 
cupied, that he did not let the buildiag for that purpose. 
I have nogoubt that in maay in anee this his s been a 
just excuse, but I have reason to believe that in others it 
has not been. 

I was truly astonished at the fact stated by your cor 


respondent, * that a large proportion of (he stores oecu- 


pied as grog shopmare owned by professors vf icligion; 
and some of them owned aud le: 
long to the temperance socieue 
it to be tog trne : 


d by persons who be- 


s,.”* but on ine und 
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worst kind, and in the very center of the city. Op i. 
amination, I find that about seven tenths of the build. 
ings occupied as grog shops are inired by their occupants; 
and by adypting the above suggestion the evil in this 
town will be in a great measure prevented. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” A Parent, 





THE TEMPERANCE STAGE. 


A gentleman called a few days since at our office, 
and related the following incident :— 

In going from Newburyport to Portsmouth, a well 
dressed man enteied the stage at the former place, 
having well refreshed himself at the bar. He soon 
became very noisy and foolish, and attracted the no- 
tice of the driver, who himself was an owner in the 
establishment. Coming in about an hour to a tavera, 
the driver stopped, ani asked the gentleman if be 
had any baggage, 

‘“* Yes sir,” said he. 

** Please to point it out.” 

He did so; and the driver took it off and vlaced it 
on the door-step. 

** Now,” said he, “ please to get out.” 

‘“* Why,” said the well-primed gentleman, “ [ don't 
wish to stop here.” 

** Cannot help it,” said the driver, “I drink no 
spirit, and my horses drink none ; and I cannot cany 
you. Stay here till you get sober. I shall be along 
again to-morrow.” 

The gentleman was left, much to our relief. 

We hail such incidents with joy; for if there is 
any thing wliich destroys the comfort of travelling, it 
|is being cooped up the live-long day in a close stage, 
with a filthy drankard.—Lowell Pledge. 





MR. FINNEY’S LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN DUTY. 
LECTURE V. 
Abr.dged from the Evangelist. 

Text.— Who is on the Lord’s side ?””—Exopus 
| Xxxii. 26, 
| This question was addressed by Moses to the pro 
| fessed people of God, immediately after their great 
, departure from God, while Moses was in the Mount, 
jwhen they weat and worshiped a golden calf which 
had beea cast for them by Aaron. After expostula- 
iting with the guilty nation, he called out, “* Who ison 
the Lord’s side?” It is not my intention to dwell on 
the history of this case particu'arly, but to come at 
once to the main design I have in view this evening, 
| which is to show that there are 
TUREE CLASSES OF PROFESSING CHRISTIANS. 

I. The true friends of God and man. 
Il. Those who are actuated by hope and fear, or 
| in other words, by self-love. 
| Th. Tiose who are actuated by public opinion. — 

it need not be p. ove d, that persons may set out 10 
religion from very different motives, some from 6 al 
love to religion, and some from other motives. ‘They 
all profess to be servants of God, and yet by observ- 
ing the lives of many, it becomes manifest that insteed 
of their being God’s servants they are only trying 
make God their servant. Their leading aim and ob- 
ject is to secure their own salvation, or some other 
ladvantage for themselves, throagh the medium of the 
favor of God. } 

I. There is a class of professed Christians who ate 
the true friends of God and wan. 
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“If you attend to those things which develope the {yet with a pungency that would make the little of- 


trae design and aim of their religion, you will see it 
tobe such. They ere truly and sincerely benevo- 
lent. 

1. They will make it manifest that this is their 
character, by their carefulness in avoiding sin. 

They will show that they hate it in themselves, and 
in others. They will not seek t# cover up or to ex- 
cuse their own sins, or the sins of others. In short, 
they aim at PERFECT HOLINESS. I do not 
mean to say that every true friend of God is perfect, 
no more than I would say that every truly affection- 
ate and obedient child is perfect, or never fails in du- 
ty tohis parent. But if he is an affectionate and obe- 
dient child, his aim is to obey always, and if he fails} 
in any respect, he by no means justifies it, or pleads 
for it, or aims to cover itup; but as soon as he comes 
tothink of the matter, is dissatisfied with himself, 
and condemns his conduct. 

2. They manifest a deep abhorrence of the sins 
of other people. 

You never hear them apologizing for sin. They 

8. Another thing in which this spirit manifests it- 
self, is zeal for the honor and glory of God. 

They show the same ardor to promote God’s hon- 
orand interests that the true patriot does to promote 
the honor and interest of his country. He is never 
sohappy as when he is doing something for the honor 
and advancement of his country. So a child that 
truly loves his father, is never so happy as when he 
is advancing his father’s honor and interest. And he | 
never feels more indignant grief, than when he sees 
his father abused or injured. 

4. They show that they sympathize with God in| 
his feelings towards man. | 

They have the same kind of friendship for souls | 
that God feets. 1 do not mean that they feel in 
the same degree. There is such a thing as loving 
the souls of men and hating their conducttoo. There 
is such a thing as constitutional sympathy, which 
persons feel for those who are in distress. This is| 
natural, 

There is another peculiar kind of sympathy which 
the real child of God feels and manilests towards 
sinners. It is a mingled feeling of abhorrence and 
compassion, of indignation against his sins and pity 

It is possible to feel this deep 








for his destruction. 
abhorrence of sin mingled with deep compassion for 
souls capable of such endless happiness, aud yet 
bound to eternal misery. 

I will explain myself. ‘There are two kinds of 
love. One is the love of benevolence. This ls 
uo respect to the character of the person loved, but 
werely views the individual as exposed to suffering 
and misery. ‘This God feels towards all men, ‘The 
other kind includes esteem and approbation of char- 
acter. God feels this only towards the righteous. 
He never feels this love towards sinners. He in- 
finitely abhors them. He has an infinitely strong 
exercise of compassion and abhorrence at the same 
lime. Christians have the same feelings, only not 
the same degree, but they have them at the same | 
ime. Probably they never feel right unless they | 
have both these feclings in exercise at the same time. 
Did you never see a parent yearning with compas- 
ion over a child, and reprove him with tears, and 
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fender quail under his rebuke. Jesus Christ often 
manifested strongly these two emotions. He wept 
over Jerusalem, and yet he tells thé reason, in a 
manner that shows his burning indignation against 
their conduct. 

I wish you to remember this point—that the true 
friend of God and man never takes the sinner’s 
part, because he never acts through mere compas- 
sion. And at the same time, he is never seen to 
denounce the sinner, without at the same time man- 
ifesting compassion for his soul, and a strong desire 
to save him from death. 

5. It is a prominent object with such Christians, 
in all their intercourse with men to make them friends 
of God. 

A tue friend of the government wishes every body 
to be a friend of the government. A true and aflec- 
tionate child wishes every body to love and respect 
his father. And if any one is at enmity, it is his con- 
stant aim and effort to biing him to reconciliation. 
The same you would expect from a true friend of 
God, as a leading feature of his character, that he 
would make ita PROMINENT object of his life to 
reconcile sinners to God. 

Now, mark me! _ If this is not the leading feature 
of your character, if it is not the absorbing topic of 
thought and effort to 1econcile men with God, you 
have not the root of the matter in you. Look at Je- 
sus Christ, and his apostles, and prophets, and see 
how this stands out in strong and eteinal relief, as the 
leading characteristic, the prominent design and object 
of their liges. 

6. Where there are persons of this class, you will 
sce them scrupulously avoid every thing that in their 
estimation is calculated to defeat their great end. 

The natural question with them, when any thing is 
proposed which is doubtful, is, will it have a tenden- 
cy to prevent the conversion of sinners, to hinder the 
progress of revivals, to roll back the wheels of sal- 
vation? If so, they do not need the thunders of Si- 
nai to be pealed in their ears, to forbid their doing it. 

Look at the temperance reformation for an illustra- 
tion of this. Such men do not stand and cavil at ev- 
ery step of the way, and say “ Drinking rum is no 
where prohibited in the Bible, and 1 do not feel 
bound .”’ They find that it binders the 
great object for which they live, and that is enouygl 
for them, they give it up of They avoid 
whatever they see would hinder a revival, as a matter 
of course, just as a merchant would avoid any thing 
that had a tendency to impair his credit, and defeat 
his object of making money by his business. 

Mark this, all of you. A person who is strongly 
desirous of the conversion of sinners, does not need 


to give it uj 


cours 


an express prohibition to prevent his doing that which 
he sees is calculated to prevent this There is no 
danger of his doing that which will defeat the very 
object of his life. 

7. This class of professing ¢ hristians are always 
distressed, unless they see the work of converting 
sinners going on. 

No matter what else is true, no matter how rich the 
congregation grows, sor how popular their minister, 
nor how many come to hear him, their panting hearts 
are uneasy unless they see the work of conversion 
actually going on. They see that all the rest is no- 
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thing without this—yea, that even the means of grace 
are doing more hurt than good, unless sinners are 
converted. 

8. You will see them when manifesting a spirit of 
prayer, praying not for themselves but for sinners. 

Go into the prayer meeting where such Christians 
pray, and instead of seeing them all shut up in the 
nutshell of their own interests, spending their whole 
prayer upon themselves, and just closing with a pe- 
tition or two about the kingdom of Christ, you will 
hear them pouring out their souls in prayer for the 
salvation of sinners. I believe there have been ca- 
ses of such Christians wlio were so much absorbed in 
their desires for the salvation of sinners, that for 
weeks together they did not even pray for their own 
salvation. Or if they pray for themselves at all, it is 
that they may be clothed with the Spirit of God, so 
that they can go out and be mighty through God in 
pulling souls out of the fire. 

9. These persons do not want to ask what are the 
things they are required to do for the conversion of 
sinners. 

When any thing is presented to them that promi- 
ses success in converting sinners, they do not wait to 
be commanded to do it, on pains and penalties if 
they do not. ‘They only want the evidence that it is 
calculated to advance the object on which their hearts 
are set, and they will engage in it with all their soul. 
They do not wait for an express command in the Bi- 
ble, before they will ergage in the work of missions, 
or Sabbath schools, or any other enterprise that prom- 
ises to save souls; but they are ready to every good 
word and work. 

10. Another characteristic of such Cliristians is a 
disposition to deny themselves to do good to others. 

God has established throughout all the universe the 
principle of giving. Even in the natural world, the 
rivers, the ocean, the clouds, all give. It is so 
throughout the whole kingdom of nature and of 
grace. This diffusive principle is every where re- 
coznized. This is the very spirit cf Christ. He 
sought and found his highest happiness in denying 
himself to do good to others. So it is with this class 
of persons, they are ever ready to deny themselves of 
enjoyments and comfoits, and even of necessaries, 
when by so doing they can do mote good to others. 

11. They are continually devising new means and 
new measures for doing goud. 

This is what would be expected from their contin- 
ual desire to do good. Instead of being satisfied 
with what does not succeed, they are continually de- 
vising new ways and means to effect their object. It 
is not so much their object to gain heaven and avoid 
wrath, as to save souls and to honor God. And if 
this object is not advanced, they are in pain. Such 
# man is the one whose soul is all the while devising 
liberal things, and trying new things, and if one fails, 
trying another and another, and cannot rest till he 
has found something that will succeed in the salvation 
of souls, 

12. They always manifest great grief when they 
see the church asleep and doing nothing for the sal- 
vation of sinners. 

They know the difficulty—the impossibility of do- 
ing any thing considerable for the salvetion of sinners 
while the church are asleep. Those who have other 


objects in vie@ in being religious, may think they are 


going on very well. ‘They are not grieved wh 
they see the professed people of God going aj, 
show and folly. But if there are any of this chy 
you will find them grieved and distressed at heart, ), 
cause the church is in such a state. 

13. They are grieved if they see reason to hip) 
their minister temporizes, or does not reprove & 
church pointedly and faithfully for their sins. 

The other classes of professors aie willing wo), 
rocked to sleep, and willing their ministers show 
preach smooth, flowery and eloquent sermons, ay) 
flattering sermons, with no point and no power, By 
these are not satisfied unless he preaches powerful), 
and pointedly, and boldly, and rebukes, and entrew 
and exhorts, with al! long-suffering and doctrine, 

14. This class of persons will always stand by, 
faithful minister, who preaches the truth boldly ag 
pointedly, 

No matter if the truth he preaches hits them, they 
like it, and say, Let the righteous smite me, and; 
shall be an excellent oil. When the truth is pg 
forth with power, their souls are fed, and grow s 
in grace. They can pray for such a minister, 
can weep in their closet, and pour out their souls) 
prayer for him, that he may have the Spirit of 
always with him. While others scold and cayil 
him and talk about his being extravagant, andd 
that, you will find Christians of this sort will stand ly 
him, yea, and would go to the stake with him for te 
testimony of Jesus. And this they do for the bes 
of all reasons—such preeching falls in with the gra 
design for which these Christians live. 

15. This sort of Christians are especially distres 
ed when ministers preach sermons not adapted » 
convert sinners. 

1 mean when the sermon is not specially addres 
to the church, to stir them up. Others may approve 
the sermon, and praise it, and tell what a great s- 
mon it is, or how eloquent, or lucid or grand or sb 
lime, but it does not suit them if it lacks this 
characteristic—a tendency to convert sinners. Ba 
if they hear a sermon calculated to save soul, the 
they are fed and their souls rejoice. 

Hence you see the ground for the astonishing dit 
ference you often find in the judgment which people 
pass upon preaching. There is in fact no better tes 
of character than this. It is easy to see who they 
are that are filled with the love of God and of souls, 
by the judgment which they pass upon preaching. 

16. You will elways find this class of persow 
speaking in terms of dissatisfaction with themselves, 
that they do no more for the conversion of sinners. 

I recollect a good man, who used to pray till be 





was exhausted with praying for individuals and fo 
places and for the world’s conversion. Once wher 
he was quite exhausted with praying, he exclaimed, 
“Oh! my longing, aching heart! There is no such 
thing as satisfying my unutterable desires for the cor 
version of sinners. My soul breaketh for the long- 
ing that it hatl.” ‘That man, though he had bees 
useful beyond almost any other man of his age, ye 
he saw so much to do, and he so longed to see tht 
work go forward and sinners saved, that bis m0 
tal frame could not sustain it. “I find,” said b 
one day, “that I am dying for want of streng® 
to do more to save the souls of men; O, how mvc’ 
I want strength, that 1 may save souls.” 
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17. If you wish to move this class of persons, 

ou must make use of motives drawn from their 

at and leading object. 

You must hold up the situation of sinners, and show 
how they dishonor God, and you will fiad this will 
move their souls and set them on fire sooner than any 
appeal to their hopes and fears. Roll on them this 
great object. Show them how they can convert sin- 
pers, and their longing hearts beat and wrestle with 
God in prayer, and travail for souls, until they see 
them converted and Christ formed in them the hope 
of glory. 

1 might mention many other characteristics which 
belong to this class of professing Christians—the true 
friends of God and man, did time and strength per- 
mit. But I must stop here, and postpone the consid- 
eration of the other two classes till next Friday eve- 
ning, if we are spared and the Lord permit. 

Ae: do you belong to this class, or not? I have 
mentioned certain great fundamental facts, which 
when they exist, indicate the true character of indi- 
viduals, by showing what is their main design and ob- 
ject in life. You can tell whether this is your charac- 
ter. WhenI come upon the other part of the sub- 
ject, I shall endeavor to describe those classes of 
professing Christians, whose religious zeal, prayers 
and efforts have another design, and to show their 
character and how this design is carried out. 

And now, beloved, 1 ask you before God, have 
you these characteristics of a childof God? Do you 
KNOW they belong to you? Can you say, “O 
Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest that 1 
love thee, and that these are the features of my char- 
acter |” 

For the Intelligencer. 
WHOM SHALL I TRUST? 

_ This is an important question to every professor of reli- 
gion,—especially to a church that is laboring for a revival 
of religion. Then Christians are praying, are con-er- 
sing with impenitent sinners, and stirriug up ove another 
“by way of remembrance.” But so deceitful is the hu- 
man heart that the Christian must exercise the greatest 
watchfulness lest he rely on his own exertions,—lest he 
look to his own feeble effurts as omnipotent, and forget 
how entirely dependent he is on God for his blessing to 
render his labors and prayers effectual. 

With the Bible for our guide let us examine Jer. xvii. 
What acontrast! The man who “ maketh flesh his arm” 
is compared to a heath in the desert, but he that trusteth 
in the Lord, to a tree planted by the waters. The self. 
sufficient is like a heath in the desert because he has no 
source from which he may derive nourishment and 
strength. He can neither flourish himself nor produce 
fruit to support others. He may have a name to live, 
but he is actually dead. He may labor; he may pray ; 
he may rejoice that he has performed some resolution 
which his heart has consented to make; but unless he 
lies low at the foot of the cross,—uunless he has a sense 
of his own weakness,—uuless he trusts in the Lord, he 
will labor iv vain ; his prayers will not rise up before 
God as incense from a pure heart; bis exultation is such 
as willsoon be turned into sorrow. 

But how different is the case of him who “ trusteth in 
the Lord.” He is likened to a tree planted by the wa- 
ters, whose leaf is ever green, and whose fruit faileth 
not. No where in the sacred volume is the character of 
the real Christian more vividly portrayed. He is rep- 
resented as deriving his strength, directly and unceasing- 
ly, from the source of all power and consolation ; as the 
foots of the tree are refreshed and invigorated by the 






flowing stream. Whatever be the circumstances 
in which he is placed, whatever be the state of the 
church to which be belongs ;— whether his brethren are 
rejoicing in the display of suvereigu grace, or mourning 
the hiding of God's countevance; whether they are 
awake in their Master’s cause, or are sleeping as “do 
others,”—the real Christian * holds on his way.” Mor- 
al desolations and death may surround him, but be suf- 
fers not. His leaf is ever green, and he ceases not to 
yield fruit. The infected atmosphere around bim, in- 
stead of destroying his life, is continually purified by his 
holy influence. He feels that he, for one, has a great 
work to perform. He engages in it with his whole 
soul, trusting in the Lord for strength to perform it. 
Such Christians the spirit of the present age and the 
interests of Christ’s kingdom demand, and no others. 
What then shall be said of such as are cold and indif- 
ferent,—who have openly enlisted under the banner of 
the cross, but seem weary of the Christian service ? 
They are not trusting in the Lord. Reader, are you of 
this class? O barren fig-tree! Your leaf withereth— 
your fruit faileth. Fear the curse—* Let no ‘ruit grow 
on thee henceforth forever.” Pastor. 





For the Intelligencer. 
MOUNT UPWARD. 


Mount upward, O Christian! there is nought here; for 
thee ; 

And fain from this wearisome world would'st thou flee ; 

Mount upward, and seek the pure regiuus of bliss— 

Thou only canst grieve in a desert like this. 


The gems of the night are adorning the sky, 

And resplendant their luster appears to the eye; 

But arise! thou must leave all these spangles afar, 

They are nought when compar'’d with the Bright morn- 
ing star. 

Aud lo! where the portals of Eden are seen, 

The glory of heaven is bursting between : 

Now earuvestly strive—if assis'ed by prayer, 

Thou may’st be permitted to enter in there. 


Oh! would’st thou not rove in the garden of love, 

Aud list to the voice of the seraphs above ! 

Oh! would’st chou not kueel at the throue of the Lamb 
And dwell ‘neath the smile of the mighty 1 AM? 


There, joy to his saints is eternally given ; 

No grief can approach the pure spirits of heaven ; 

Then arise at the thought—thou with rapture should’st 
burn, 

For there wilt thou be, and wilt never return. 


THE MOTHER'S TEMPTATION. 
A Tae or ['rutrs.—By Mrs. H. M. Hodge. 


The wintry tempests swept awfully majestic over the 
Atlantic, and howled, with its desolating might, through 
the lonely streets of the city. Lonely, indeed, were 
they on that cold and dismal night; for even the mid- 
night reveller feared to venture out—the drunkard hug- 
ged with sorrow his nearly empty bottle in his own 
chimney corner, aud it was only at loug intervals that 
some hasty sleigh bells broke iv upon the feartul and 
continued wail of the tempest. The wealthy were seat- 
ed around their bright blazing hickory fires, with shut- 
ters barred, and curtains closely drawn, indulged in the 
peculiar pleasure which security from danger aud suf- 
fering seldom fails to inspire. 

A poor widow aod ber orphan babes watched with 
deep concern, the gathering storm, and listened with 
shivering dismay to its peltings against the shattered 
casement. ‘I'hey had seen better days, but the death of 
their common protector, left them utterly peunyless. 
The exertions of a feeble mother could scarcely be ex- 





pected to supply the wants of four small children. Srill 
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they had subsisted without beggarly until this winter, j trepidation, ** I have come to acknowledge my fault 
which will lung be remembered for its unusual severity. | and ask your forgiveness as I have already done m 
‘i hat night she divided her last morsel among her little | Heavenly Father's. These ten years past I have ppp. 
ones, reserving not a crumb for herself, and had laid, fessed te love the Lord Jesus, but have neglected » 
the last stick upon the fire: now that stick was | feed, or clothe, or minister iu affliction unto his dear dis 
nearly consumed, and every gust of wind seemedyciples. I have sought after my owa gain, and forgy, 
io seud a fresh chill through the sorry apartment. The | ten the wants of the poor ; I have been an unfaithfa 
clothing of this unhappy family was scarcely sufficieut| master. Go te my wood-pile so loug as winter lasy 
for a summer day, aud the mother feared to put her | and when you lack for food, go freely to my cellar,” 
children into their wretched beds, lest they should liter- The widow’s heart w as 100 full for reply, and lifting 
ally freeze before morning. With weeping eyes she | up her eyes to heaven, while her bursting tears deca. 
luoked around her, and darkness and doubt came over | ed the joy and gratitude of her soul, she exclaimed, “Qh, 
her spirit. Why did divine Providence make such au | blessed Lord, I praise thee forever that thou hast am 
unequal distribution of the goods of this world to man- ouly saved my dear children frem death, but hast. 
kind? Why must she and her children perish with} so delivered my soul from doubting, temptativa anf 
want, while so many around them were rolling in ease | crime.” 
aud luxury? She had trusted in the Lord for many 

years, and always found him faithful to his promise ; | * [| reverence the man,” says the eloquent Dear 
and why did he now forsake her in her greatest need? | Kirwan, “ whose gentle spirit flies out to socthe th 
While she was ruminating, a thought suddenly crossed mourner; whose ear is attentive to the voice of so. 
her mind, and brought with it a sort of sad comfort.— row ; whose pittance is shared with those who are no 
I'he back yard of a wealthy neighbor joined: her own, the warld’s Glsdile: wheee ecatiiel heed cael 
and a loose board would easily admit her. This yard | © , q if 
contained a wood house well stored with wood; and| food to the hungry, and raiment to the naked ; and 
now she thus reasoned with herself: * Is it right for me | whose peaceful sleps, as he journeyeth cn his Way, 
to see my children perish with evld when there is plen-| are blessed, and blessed again by the upliited eye df 
ty of fuel so near? My neighbor, though wealthy, was| thankful indigence and the sounds of honest grati- 
never known to assist the poor, and should I now ask, | tude, from the lips of the unfortunate and bereaved,” 
he would no doubt refuse me. Do not the laws of na- 

















ture teach me to preserve the lives of my own offspring, Lord, lead the way the Saviour went, 
and would even Heaven itself condemn an act of dire By lane and cell obscure, 

necessity !’’ While thus she struggled wiih conscience And let Love’s treasures still be spent, 

to believe the will of heaven, she hurried to the wood Like His, upon the poor! 

house, but there hesitated. How could she do a deed Like him, through scenes of deep distress, 
which she had aiways held in abhorrence! But the im- Who bore the world’s sad weight, 

age of her freezing children rose up before her, and We. in their crowded loneliness, 
snatching her arms full from the pile, she turned to de- Would seek the desolate. 





part: suddenly the awlul deed she was commiting sur- | 
rounded her soul, and she exclaimed, ** Lord, is it come | 
to this !—a thief, a midnight plunderer! I cannot—ob, | 
{ cannot,” and flinging down the wood, she turned | 
about. Still, how could she go back to her suffering 
family empty! Nerved by this horrid picture, she | 
grasped again at the fuel, and had nearly reached her | 
own door with the burden, wheu she again exclaimed, 
** Lord, is it come to this !—have EFfallen so low! | el 
not, L cauuyt,” and returning to the pile, she thre v| 

| 

} 

} 


For Thou hast placed us side by side 
In this wide world of ill; 

And that Thy followers may be tried, 
The poor are with ws still. 

Mean are the offerings we can make, 
Yet Thou hast taught us, Lord, 

If given for the Saviour’s sake, 
‘They lose not their reward. 
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down the wood, and turned to de part; but the sam For the Religious Intelligencer. 


dreadful picture rose again before her mind, and filling, COMMON EDUCATION. 
distractedly, her arms a third time, she made an effort Mr. Epiror:— 
to run, and forget by hat she w loing: but the pow-| fy your last paper, I observed an article sigued, “lo 
er of moral Rud rehpious principle was so stroug over) quirer” refering to a statement in the Intelligencer of 
her soul, that sh Pnsgercets tuners hush its vue 5 aud yieldiag | the Oth inst. that in Peunsylvania a hundred thousand 
wr tnd salutary tuiluence, she fiung a third time the pre-| voters are not able to read and write. * Inquirer” thes 
cious burden from her arms, as thos gh it had beeu #! proceeds to say—* Truc; but what difference does it 
pulsuvnous serpent, nd turniug, she exclaimed, in the 
bitterness of « broken heart, “ | caunnot—I cannot! Oh, | 
God, prescrve me from tation 5” and hurrying to| 
her home, she Mung herself on her knees and entreated | 
her Makev’s forgivene-s. 

It happened that the owner of the wes d, who wasa 
physician, was returning frem visiting a patient who 


make in our politic al affeirs, whether the voters can 
read or write or not!’ If 1 have not mistaken him, be 
thinks that uneducated men are as well qu ilified to ex: 
ercise the elective franchise, as they would be if they 
were educated ; and to me it appears, that in his opw 
ion, though I am unwilling to believe that he or aay 
other mau seriously entertains that opinion, our eivil in 
stitutions would be no less safe, than they now are, t 
the body of our population were destitute of a common 
education. His remarks, tos iy the least, are ¢ sleula- 
ted to produce this impression. 





was dangerously ill; aud pissing near his wood house, | 
be heard a noise, and stepped into a dark corner to see 
what was going on. He was gre itly astonished when he | 
recognized his neighbor, but his heart was | 
sofiened by what he saw and heard; and he said to 
himself, ** Ob wretched man that | am, abus to let the 
poor be tempted when I have such an abundance.” He 
filled his arms with wood, and sought the poor widow 5 | 


I had thought, Sir, that it had long ago been settled 


asa first principle, never again to be called iu questivt, 
that a free goverument derends for its support, upel 
; : © . the intelligence and virtue of the peeple. 1 certawmiy 
door. She opened it, and how did his heart throb | 5, ve k 8 : ‘ | i ahi i F from mia- 
hen he beheld the te: Sa ee ) Pave Deck accustomed to hear tis sentiment trom me 
when he beheld the wretcheduess within! The POT] jcrors. j ; i 1 { ll cla 
f rembled exceedi isters, Judges, legislators, lawyers, indeed from all class 
woman trembled exceedingly when this unexpected vis-! es of men, both public aud privaté : and | am persua 
: Pag So AE BELTS bat , th public aud private ; and 1 aim pers 
itor walked into her apartment, avd flung bis burden| ded thati is : red abtal fthe New 
ad that it is the commouly received opinion of ta C 


upon the hearth. “Fear vot,” s: , bservi toe . : 
! ‘ ty” said he, observing her } England people. Ta despotic and sionarchieal fr 
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for its coutinuance upon their voice and suffrage. 
lic liberty is in their hands. 


er by which it cau be preserved and maintained. 


ornol; we are uo safer than we should be if our com- 
mon schools were striken out of being, or had never ex- 
jsted. And what is the proof of this most remarkable 
doctrine. Lt is simply * that voters of equal intelligence 
mrange themselves on the most important political 
questions, on different sides and in direct opposition ww 
tach other.” ‘rue, and he might have added, that, by 
reason of the liceutiousness of the press, it were better 
menshould not read at all, than that they should read 


much that is extensively circulated in our newspapers | 


aud other periodicals. It is true, it is lameutably true, 
that educated men are at variauce on * important po- 
litieal questions,”’ and itis also true, that affairs are 
tending to an alai ming issue in our country. The cloud 
that overhangs the political horizon is dark as ever hung 
over any nation, and is charged with the clemeuts of 
desiruction. It is exceedingly questionable, whether 
our institutions will outlive the preseat generation. But 
what does all this prove. The inference which “luquirer” 
seems to me, to draw from it, is, that general education 
does not furnish the least security against political corrup- 
tion; that, politically considered, our population may as 
well be ignorant, as enlightened ; our political affairs wiil 
go on as well without, as they do with, general educa- 
tion, Now, to my mind, it appears, that the just aud 


only inference from the fact that men of equal intelii- | 


gence liffer on the most important political questions, is, 
thateven an educated community may be politically 
dwided, and most grossly corrupted ; or, that education 
aloue, independently of moral virtue, and the restraints 
ofreligion, is not sufficient to save a nation from the 
corruptions of party intrigue, and the horrible conse- 
quences to which a party warfare always teuds. For 
illustration, the reasoning of * Inquirer” 
ed io another case. 
hundred voters in the city of New York ave Infidels.— 
“Inquirer” might have said, what difference does it make 


inour political affairs whether the voters aie Christians or | 


lafidels. “Is it not true, that” Christians array them 
selves on the most important political questions, on dif- 
furent sides and in direct opposition to each other ”’ This 
aight be said with truth. But would * luquirer” con- 
sider it a just conclusion, from the fact, that a peopk 
preiessing to respect and believe the Christian religion, 
wedivided on “the most i nportant political questions,” 
at it makes no “ difference” “ in oar political affairs,” 
Whether the voters believe or reject Chris janity ; or 
that our political institutions are as safe in the hands of 
lnfidels as they are iu the hands of a people acknowl- 
edging the high, the supreme authority of the Bible, as 
the word of God? Surely he would shrink from so 
MOstrous a conclusion. ‘The true and only inference 
rom the fact, that there is uot moral virtue evough in 
the touniry, to frown upon and prevent political wick- 
edness, is, that even a Christian community, the influ- 
mee of Christianity to the coutrary uotwithstanding, 
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of governments, here the laws are vot the voice of the; the most malignant hostility, in a struggle 

ople, political institutions are supposed to be safest, 
where the subjects are uneducated, and therefore under 
such goveruments, the policy generally adopted is, is to 
keep the ; eop!e ia ignorance. But arepublican govern- 
meut is directly the creature of the people, aud depends 
Pub- 
If the freedom of speech 
and of the press, is allowed aud guaranteed by law, it 
js beeause the people say it shall be allowed; and al- 
tho’ the laws may remain in the statute book, when the 
people say liberty shall not be allowed, there is no pow- 
Pub- 
lie opinion says that in order to preserve our institutions, 
ihe people must be educated ; but - Inquirer” says, no, 
(do 1 misunderstand him?) education is of no import- 
ance, politically consi.ered ; what difference does it make 
in our political affairs whether the volers can read or write 


may be appli- 
Suppose it had been said that five | 


my be broken into political parties, and stirred up to 
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for power. 
| Who would consider it a just inference, that Christiani- 
ty is not adequate as a remedy for political, as well as 
| other evils. 
| Hitherto the best and mightiest influences have failed 
}to accomplish all that good men have desired ; but the 
| grand means, as is proved by all experience, of reform- 
|} ing and saving the world, are education and religion. 
| Education teaches men to understand their rights, and 
| the true nature of government. Religion restraius and 
| sanctifies them. And just so far as education and re- 
| ligion have exerted their joint influence, so far the prin- 
| ciples of liberty have been understood, and govermenis 
reformed and improved. With what reason then, can 
it be said, that it makes no difference in our political af- 
fairs, whether the people are educated or not. Edu- 
}eation it is true, will not certainly save us; but if our 
population are not educated, we are certainly lost. It 
may be well for us here, to take notice of a few facts, 
which teach us a valuable lesson on the subject now 
| before us, 
| Iu the first place, it is well known, that, as a class, 
the vilest men in community, the loungers about our 
streets on the Sabbath, and on other days ; the persons 
that frequent our grog-shops and that hate all that is 
good, are the most illiterate men in the community. 
Aud yet these are the men over whom political in- 
triguers gain a coutrol, by appealing to their jealousies 
toward their superiors; which, both in a political aud 
moral point of view, is the cause of immense evil to 
our country and the world. Io addition to this, aud 
jin this connection, the following 
|sideration. ‘They are taken from Dr. Leiber’s remarks 
von education and crime. 


tatistics deserve con- 


In Auburn State Prison, there are 





Of collegiate education, . J J : 
Of academical do. i . . . » 
Of common do. 204 
| Of very poor do. ° ° : ° 257 
Without any do . ‘ : : . 138 
} 
Total 670 
| Out of 670 convicts, 455 had either a very poor ed- 
ucation or none at all; leaving 215, eleven of whom 
| had an academieal or collegiate education. 
From Sing-Sing State Prison. 
| Can neither read nov write, . 170 
| Never have been at school, ' : ‘ 3 
Know how to read, but not to write, . E R5 
| Know how to read and write imperfectly, 510 
Of common education, 42 
Ilave prssec through college, . . . 5 





Total, 842 


Here the proportion of uneducated, or i nperfectly ed- 
ucated persons, is inuch greater taan da the pion at 
Auburn 

From Connecticut St Prison 





When the convicts came to the priseu, 
in LOO could read rite and cypher. 
L100 coul dand write 
32 * 100 cor ul ouly. 
22 «© 100 could neither read vor write. 
Phe editor of a new paper calic! the “* Common 
School Assistant says that “in a report of the Prussian 


School System, as 


after the schoel sysiem tw Prussia had been th operauon 


dopted in France, it is stated, that 


fourteen years, the proportion OF paupers and crimipais 

had decreased thirty cight per cent. 
These facts certainly show, that educati 

nu the public morals, atleast in de- 


» has an im- 


portant influence up 
terring from crime ned if ¢ 
king men perfect wh le the s 
tianity, this fact is not to be reg: 


t has not succeeded in ma- 
me may be said of Chri 
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it is aot an important qualification, for every one who 
claims the right to have a voice in the government. 

It was my intention when I commenced this article, 
to notice the statistics of education and crime in France, 
collected by Monsicur Guerry, and to make them the 
basis of some remarks upon the importance of uniting 
the influences of religion with those of education,* but 
my remarks have already been extended far enough, per- 
haps tov far. T trust, however, they will not be whol- 
ly unprofitable to your readers. LANCASTER. 

* The writer has given encouragement, that he will 
furnish an article on that subject for our next paper. 

[Ep. 





THE WEST. 


The American Sunday School Union have, ata 
very great sacrifice of another part of their business, 
established a permanent and expensive general agen- 
cy in the western valley. 

This movement on the part of the parent board is 
one of critical importance. If it is not carried on 
with spirit and success, the ground lost can never be 
regained. The influence of the society over that 
vast territory never can be exerted again as it can be 
exerted now. To sustain the measure, boards of 
agency are anticipated in iwo or three of the princi- 
pal places besides Cincinnati; and help (in money 
to some extent, and, in men to a very great extent,) 
is confidently expected from the people themselves. 
Besides the agency at Cincinnati, it is contemplated 
to establish one in each state, to be surperintended 
by an individual, and other subordinate agents to la~ 
bor from place to place, and from house to house, 
and gather together all the children of t e people for 
instruction in Sunday Schools—to distribute books 
and Sunday School publications generally, and car- 
ry the means of improvement to every family and 
neighborhood that is accessible. 

It will be obvious that such a system, to be efficient, 
must be permanent. Plans must be laid with refer- 
ence to the actual state of society. There being so 
much uncertainty in the continuance of schools, 
where the country is newly and sparsely settled, and 
so much to ubstruct and discourage the efforts of the 
few who may be willing to work, the influence of an 
active agency needs to be felt every year, and if pos- 
sible oftener. The impulse needs to be renewed, 
for when a decline commences, it is very rapid.— 
To maintain such an agency as is requisite, and to 
furnish the books, &c., which will be necessary to 
give it success and favor, will require an expenditure | 
of many thousand dollars. There is nota question | 
in our mind, that if we had $100,000 now in hand | 
for the support of western Sunday Schools, every sin- | 
gi« dollar of it could be wisely and efficiently employ-| 
ed within one twelvemonth after the system has fairly | 
commenced. We have an institution which is capa- 
ble of diffusing the blessings of Christian education 
over that vast :egion, It can furnish teachers, text 





a greater extent than can be furnished from any other 
source. It is popular, and its way is opened into ev- 
ery section of the west. Nothing is needed but the 
living agency, and this can be had, if the means of 
supporting it can be furnished. 

Another thing then, we may well pray for, is, that 


tae signs of the times, and incline them té feel that 
Now is the time to do what their hands find to 
for the preservation of this good land fiom the deso. 
lating influence of ignorance, error, and irreligious 
liberty. The door is opened—we are invited to ep. 
ter—the enemies of religion are striving to close it, 
If the moment for entering it passes unimproved, we 
shall never see its return, though we seek it earnest. 
ly with tears. Money is needed—taborers are need- 
ed—prayers are needed.—S. S. Journal. 





For the Religious Intelligencer. 
EDUCATION IN IND'ANA. 


Mr. Editor,—Will you allow me a small space in your 
paper, for a few comments upon certain strictures by 
** An Indianian” upon the address of Rev. J. U. Par. 
sons, on the subject of common education at the West, 
recently delivered in this city. From these strictures, 
one would naturally receive the impression that Mr. 
P’s statement was singularly and culpably overdrawn, 
As the writer is a citizen of Indiana, and therefor 
claims, as undoubtedly he may rightfully claim, to have 
some acquaintance with facts bearing on the subject, I 
feel it aduty both for his satisfaction and that of your 
readers, to state a few things, which will, at least in 
some measure, enable them to form some estimate of 
the degree of credit to be attached to the statement 
contained in Mr. P's discourse. 

1. Mr, P. made no statements in regard to the state 
of education at the West, which were not fully sustain- 
ed by the united testimony of the numerous ageuts that 
have recently traversed New England, and applied for 
aid in establishing literary institutions. It is not neces- 
sary to go into particulars. It will be sufficient to say, 
that these agents have not generally come upon their 
own responsibility, but have acted under authority eith- 
er of corporate bodies, or of their brethren in the min- 
istry, and other active friends of education. They may 
therefore be regarded as representing the views of the 
whole body of the Presbyterian clergy at the West, and 
other friends of general education. And what is their 
testimony? Every person who has had an opportunity 
to hear and to converse with them, knows that they 
have uniformly presented a picture of the state of edu- 
cation and religion throughout the vast region of the 
West, no less “dark and painful’ than that to whieh 
your correspondent objects. 

It may be added, lest it should be supposed that these 
agents are not to be credited iu full,—it being necessary 
for them to make out a strong case, that their represen- 
tations have been fully confirmed by the testimony of 
gentlemen whose names I could mention, who have trav- 
eled through the western states, and paid special atten 
tion to the state of education in those states. One of 
these gentlemen I will name; the late Dr. Wisrer. His 
views on this subject were expressed in public and im 
private, and are well known to many. 1 could mention 
another gentleman of high standiag in the community, 
whose whole business in traveling through the length 
and breadth of the West was_to gain information oo 
this subject. But he is now living, and [ am not sure 
that it would not be a breach of cunfidence to menuot 
his name. 

2. Mr. Parsons resided in the state of Indiana three 


books, libraries, and other appendages of schools, to | or four years, aud devoted much time and attention 


this subject. He of couse cannot be supposed to be 

|ignorant of the true state of education; aud if he has 

|misrepresented the case, it must have been wilful ia 
him. 

3. Mr. Parsons founded his statements on persoual 

| observation, authentic information, and published doe- 
uments. His statements relative to Indiana were fout 


God would open the eyes of his servants to discern | ed on the Report of the * Association for the promotios 
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of common schools in Indiana.” This Report was pub- 
jished by order of the Association, and circulated in the 
state of Indiana; and its correctness, | am informed, 
has never been called in question. The Association 
comprised many of the most intelligent aud influential 
men in the state. Among them were, Hon. Wm. Hen- 
dricks, President of the society, thev, I believe, U. S. 
Senator; Dr. Blythe, President of South Hanover col- 
lege; Dr. Matthews, a Professor in the same college ; 
Dr. Wylie, President of Bloomington college; Rev. J. 
M. Dickey, one of the oldest ministers ia the state; and 
others of a similar stamp. The four last named gen- 
tlemen were Vice Presidents of the Association. A co- 
y of the above named report is in this city, and can 
Ee perused by any person wishing to have a better un- 
derstanding of the case. 
I now rn to the strictures. The writer objects to 
the statement, as applying to Indiana. that “ no legal 
visions” are made for the education of children in 
any of the states west of New York, except Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. It will be observed that the terms * no 
vision,” are the language of * Indianian.” He 
does not say that Mr. Parsons used that exact phraseol- 
I have never heard him use it; but'cannut say 
itively, that he did not use it in his address in this 
city. On that point he can answer for himself. But 
to the puiats of the application of the statement to In- 
diana. Indianian says that the Cunstitution empowers, 
aud makes it the duty of the **General Assembly, as 
soon as circumstances will permit, to provide by law for 
a general system of educatiou, &c.’’ It will be per- 
ceived that the constitution does net fix any time when 
the General Assembly shall establish a system of gratu- 
itous education; but provides that it shall be done, as 
soon as circumstances will permit ; the Assembly of course 
to he the judges whether circumstances will permit. But 
what have the Assembly done thus far in pursuance of 
this provision. Indiavian says he does not know, but 
refers us to what he calls “the effects of the laws.” 
Whateffects? 1. Three flourishing colleges. Did Lu- 
dianian mean to say that these colleges were established 
by the legislature in pursuance of the provision above 
referred to? If so, it is wholly a mistake as respects 
woof them, certaiuly. South Hanover and Crawlord- 
ville colleges received only their charters from the legis- 
lature, if 1 am rightly informed. They are in no sense 
sate institutions; but were founded by private munifi- 
cence and enterprise. Bloomington college, which he 
says “is sustained by the proceeds of two townships of 
72 sections of land,” received those two townships, if 1 
am not nisinformed, from Congress. Whether the state 
has ever given it a single farthing of money, or an acre of 
lind, does not appear. So much for the thee colleges. 
2. Indiavian says, that “as the se.tlement of the 
state has advanced, a respectable building bas veen 
erected in each of the several counties by direct taxa- 
tion, and seminaries maintained in them, &c.”’ I pre- 
sume he did not mean to say that all the counties have 
erected such a building and maintained in it a schovl. 
This would not be true. But it is true that the most 
populous and enterprising counties have doue it; how 
many Ido not kuow. Wili Iudianian tell us how ma 
ty have schools maintained in them; how long the 
schools are continued; how many children attend ; how 
many are under the control of incompetent teachers: 
bow am | are in the hands of catholics; are there less 
thautwo? As regards these county schools, | am for 


the most part uninformed, except that they have thus| 


far accomplished very little. 
formation on this point. 
3. “The division of the county into school districts is 
‘ajomed.” By whom evjoined? By the Geueral As- 
‘mbly? Has the Assembly any hand in this division ; 
*isitouly a provision of the constitution, that it shall 
done at some future time. My information is that it 


I should be glad to have 








is a constitutional, not a legislative provision, the ben. fits 
of which are reserved for another generation. Will lu- 
dianian tell us how many towns Mave availed themselves 
of this provision? A few I know have. How many? 

4. “ The proceeds of 640 acres of land in every six 
miles square, with other monies, are given to the sup- 
port of common schools.” This is also a constiiutional 
provision. Wil Indianian tell us, what is the condition 
of these reserved lands? How have they in geueral 
been managed? Some of them no doubt judiciously ; 
but does he not know, that in soune instances they are 
let out on long leases for a trifling consideration, and 
that there is every reason to fear that no benefit to the 
state will be derived from this provision, at least for ma- 
ny years, This is my information on the subject. 

So much then for legislative enactments. The con- 
stitution is certainly a very wise one; but from all that 
appears thus far, little has yet been done by the Gener- 
al Assembly, in pursuance of its provisions. 

The writer next objects to the following statements : 

1. “ That of those between the ages of 5 and 21 in 
our state only 1 in 6 are in common schools.” 

2. * That the character of our schvola, in the coun- 
try, is such as to render them evils rather than blessings 
to our communities , and that it is ne unconmon thing 
to find teachers who can neither read nor weite.”’ 

3. “ That open and undisguised drunkenness is no 
uncommon trait among our teachers.” These state- 
ments were all founded on the Report above alluded to. 
If desired this Report can be published; or if necessa- 
ry, to set the subject right in this community, it will be 
published. 

Indianian then proceeds to give the testimony of 
‘“*two” citizens of Indiana, “who are now iu this city” 
in contradiction of Mr. Parsons’ statements. Alt I have 
to say on this puint, is, that the father of one of these 
gentlemen, an influential man in the State of Iadieua, a 
Judge if I am not mistaken, and a man of high eta d- 
ing in the church, is not only a member of the Association 
for the improvement of Common Schools, but one of 
the board of Directors, under whose sanction the Re- 
port above alluded to, appears. We have too high an 
Opinion of that gentleman, to believe that be would suf- 
fer a document to go out under the sanction of his 
vame, without being satisfied that the statements con- 
tained in it were correct. If then these gentlemen have 
any controversy with Mr. Parsons, they have the same 
controversy, with many of the most ivtelligent men of 
their own State, men upon whose judgment the com- 
munity are accustomed to rely. 

I have now done. ‘the public can judge whether 
Mr. Parsons’ statements are entitled to credit or not | 
can easily enter into the feelings of gentlemen from the 
West, where such painful disclosures are made ; per- 
haps | should feel as they do under similar circumstan 
ces. It is not strange that they should be seusitive, 
and jealous for the honor of their State; but they should 
remember that these disclosures are not made for the 
sake of injury or reproach, but to engage the charities 
aud benevuleat feelings of Eastern people, iv bebalf of 
their brethren at the West. ‘They should also :emem- 
ber that the rising institutions of their couutry, which 
are destined to be an honor to them aud to the nation. 
have been founded and sustained by the liberality of 
Eastern Christians; aod that it is our constant and de- 
vout supplication, that those sections of our common 
country, which but recently were a wilderness, may be 
converted into a fruitful garden, which the Lord hath 
blessed. A FRIEND To THe West. 





For the Religious Intelligencer. 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
The ministers and churches in New Haven County 
and all other friends to their country aud to mankind, 
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are respectfully reminded, that the season has again re- InsTaLtation.—Rev. A. Hl. Dasuiewy, late of the 
turned in which collections are expected to be made in| 2d Assembly's Presbytery of Philadelphia, is installed 
this County in behalf of this institution. — A few facts pastor of the Presbyterian church in Jacksonville, Ig, 
only need to be stated to show that there is need of in- 
creased and persevering effurt in the department of 


Christian benevolence here contemplated. More than a aaa ' 
oue fourth of the educated men whv annually come into Oxpination.—Mr. Dwicut M. Sewarp, of Dy. 


the ministry in our country, are beneficiaries of the | ham, was ordained on Wednesday of this weck ovor the 
American Education Society. The country is less than | Congregational church in New Britain. Sermoy by 
half supplied with competent ministers of all evangeli-| ph. Hawes. 

cal denominations. The supply of Christian ministers 


nois. 














. among us does but little more than half meet the de- NOTICE. —— 
mand, eveu if we limit our views to keep the nation as | . 
well furnished as it is at present. In the United States} Rev. Leicester A. Sawrer returns his grateful ae. —= 
there are not fewer than four thousand churches with- | knowledgments to the Ladies of the North Congrega. NO. 38 
out pastors. Our Board of Commissioners foi Foreign | tional church and society of New Laven, Conn., for the ——- 
Missions have lately published to the world, that they | Donation of Fifty Dollars. we 'conctitute him 0 mente R 
wish fur one huudred men to send annually as missiosa- | _ Fon it + yorneegl nemver 
ries to the heathen, that all the ministers whom they for life of the American Tract Society. May we a “Teams 
could obtaiu last year for this service, were only thirteen. | experience the truth of that inspired maxim,—It is more ‘the pam 
Iu this state of things, what friend of Gud or man cau) blessed to give than to receive; and by all our givings tie is p 
doubt whether the furnishing of arabpagedions fr Christ, and receivings, glorify bim from whom all good is dg large oct 
is a matter of most urgent necessity !—whether it isa| . d 
thing which makes a strong demand for the prayers and “ew -_ ’ ‘wtthe clos 
efforts of God’s people?) Who must not admit, that New-Haven, Jan. 25, 1836. fssuited tc 
this is indispensable in order that any thing effectual be) =" a "ERENT! o aud who 
done to preserve our country from Romanism, infideli- Sane e eth _ eee a. work ; an 
ty ane soli - remap on na anew. By we At Munroe, on the 18th inst., Mr. Lyman Lattin of ofsecular 
ao ovananrise Abe, Seite 3) oR ON: Benet oe Newtown, to Miss Louisa Olmstead of the forme §  forsabbat 


few of the congregations in this county can be visited by place 
8 agent of the Education Society. But is there any} "yoy. . , page of ac 
the agent of the ane ta reate A ie = y At Middletown, on the 24th inst., Mr. Gera Goodell, 
good reason why all should not make spirited exertions, : 
to Miss Jane Babcock. 


i Ay us a ] staine i sularp ? The 7 . . 
that its operations may be sustained and eularged? The At Bethany, Mr. Edwin Hopkins, of Waterbury, to ligeuce w 





need of such exertions is, in every view, most urgent. Miss Sarah F. Hall.of Meriden late 
Funds are greatly needed. ‘The last statement to me} , “ ; . h 
from the treasury of the parentsocicty, declared it over- DIED. te at a Moret at 
tri , several 53 ; > |i arter- ner tts sho 
drawn by several thousand dollars. At the last quarter- | __ are : Se ee 

ly meeting of the Directors of the Connecticut Branch, At Northford, Dec. 19, instantly, by the fall of a tre, Patriot. 
tore ag ones rw nape ees app! amps George Hart, aged 26. He had previously narrowlye- form they 
nt be, Ni aha eaneggpanpeipapiens sa this: aendilladk be, consi | caned death from a similar cause, and was supposed to To eit 
eres rans ay — ever Ratore appropriated by the} pe especially on his guard against the danger. Buti B geribers, § 
en arn vere eee the midst of life we are in death. His parents aol r 


A recent call upon the cougregation in North Haven, Ageuts w 
from an ageut of ihe Education Society, has resulted ia 
the raising of about 120 dollars. Let this liberality be 
imitated through the County and through the State, 
aud if this institution must be crippled for want of funds, 
the fault will nut be in the people of Connecticut. I 
ought also to state that since the commencement of the 
present year, 140 dollars have becu raised in the town of 
Bloowfie'd, in Hartlord Co. and more than 130 dollars 
in the town of Plymouth, for the Nducation Society. 
‘The language of these examples to all our churches is, 
Go thou and do likewise. 


friends bave unspeakable conselation in his death, inthe 
well-sustained hone that he was prepared for his sudden 
entrance into eternity. 
Oh watch and pray—thou can’st not tell 
How wear thine hour may be; 
Thou can’st not know how soon the bell 
May toll its notes for thee : 
Death’s thousand snares beset thy way, 
Frail child of dust,—ou watrcn anp prar! 








| ODF ’ . 
In this city ou the 29th uli. very suddenly, Mrs. Mary 
| Canby, wife of the late Captain Thomias Canby, aged 
ANSEL NASH, Agent. iw 





In this town (at Barnesville,) on the 29th ult. Mrs. 


In ail companies and in all places remember the | Mary, wile of Mr. Samuel Farren, aged 48. 











aoe 2 =i this city, »2 . Mrs. Mary E. Barnet, So mu 
presence of God.~ God is every where present by | du his city, on the Sih ult Mrs. Mary E. Bara mu 
+ A eat “ : : ’ | wile of Mr. James Barnet, aged 27. West :—< 
his power. He is with us in our daily actions to} fo al Ba. 92) : . +f j 
. ‘ i oe vu this city on the 28rh ult. Catharine Aun, infant have in o 
preserve us, in our recreations to restrain us, in| gaughter of Mr. James F. Babcock 
our public actions to applaud or approve us, in Tu Branford, ou the 19h ult. Mrs Lydia Russell, aged aneeenity 
our plivate actions to observe us, in our sleep to} 43: on the 27th, Miss Clarissa Russell, aged 18, daugh vering eff 
guard us, in our watchings to refresh us. Every ter of Rutherford Russell, Esq. ter of the 
thing we see represents to us the presence, the ex-| At Cherry Valley, 10th inst., Col. Lebbevs Loowss, to those 
cellency, and the power of God, in the 80ih year of his age. the merits 
‘ rs === |} interest. 
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